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WHEN FOUND 


() U8 present number completes the sixth volume of The 

Dickensian, a statement we make with no little satisfaction, 
for it justifies the assertion that not only is the subject of Dickens 
inexhaustible, but that its power to interest is by no means on 
the wane. Just now, indeed, this interest is greater and more far- 
reaching than ever, making our task of editing our pages quite 
embarrassing at times. The coming year will be a most notable one, 
in view of the approaching centenary, and every newspaper and 
magazine throughout the country will doubtless be opening its 
pages to matters Dickensian. This being so, the popularity of 
Dickens will naturally increase, and with it the popularity of our 
magazine. At least, that is our hope. But on the principle that 
nothing is so good that it cannot be bettered, may we appeal to 
all those who already subscribe to Zhe Dickensian to make it their 
business to enlist new subscribers among their friends. 

* * * * * 


Speaking of the centenary reminds us that the Dickens Stamp 
is now ready, and may be had in sheets of twelve at, any bookseller 
or direct from the office of ‘‘ The Charles Dickens Testimonial,’’ 
19, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. As we stated last 
month, the first set was sent to His Majesty the King, in acknow- 
ledging which the Hon. Secretary of the Testimonial received the 
following letter :-— 

“The King has received with much pleasure the artist’s proof of the 
first set of the Dickens Stamps, which have been prepared by the Dickens 
Centenary Testimonial Committee, and His Majesty begs that you will 
thank the committee for their kindness in sending for his acceptance these 
interesting and well-designed records of the great novelist.’ 


The stamp, if for no other reason, will be prized as a charming 
souvenir. It has been engraved on steel and printed on hand- 
made paper, and each stamp has a water mark to ensure against 
forgery. The Committee hopes that at least ten million will be 
sold, and if every lover of Dickens pastes one in the cover of each 
of his volumes, this should be a low estimate. The trustees of the 
scheme in this country are Lord Alverstone, Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Charles Mathews, and the Hon. II. L. W. Lawson, M.P. The definite 
object of the scheme is ‘‘ for the purpose of raising a fund for the 
benefit of the descendants of Charles Dickens, and, should the 
proceeds permit, of in other ways commemorating his memory.’’ 
Much is expected from America, where ar. influential Committee 
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has been formed, which includes the name of Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt and those of many other notable men and women of the 
country. 
* * * * * 

A little story has been circulated recently in literary circles 
which we are assured is true, although we cannot vouch for it. 
But it is worth recording any way. A young man desirous of 
becoming an expert typewriter was advised to select a fair-sized 
book and type it from beginning to end, being assured that by 
the time he reached the end he wouid find himself quite an adept 
at the manipulation of the machine. He chose David Copperfield, 
and by way of adding variety and interest to his task, he altered 
the names of all the characters and places. When.he had finished 
it the idea occurred to him to send it to a publisher ‘‘ for fun,”’ 
and he selected a very well-known firm. After the usual lapse of 
time he received it back with a letter to the following effect :— 
‘We have read your manuscript, which exhibits great promise, 
with very much interest, but fear it is much too long for present-day 
tastes. If you care to send us something shorter we shall be very 
pleased to give it our best consideration. We notice that you have 
been influenced very much by the works of Mr. William de 
Morgan, and would suggest that you try to adopt a more original 
shes * * ® * * 

Last month at the Court Theatre, London, a charming fantasy 
for children, entitled ‘‘ To-morrow,’’ was played in aid of the 
funds of the ‘‘ Children’s League of Pity,” in which two grand- 
children of Charles Dickens took part, Miss Olive Dickens as 
May Day and Miss Elaine Dickens as St. Swithin’s Day, thus 
emulating the example set by their illustrious grandfather of helping 
to make the lot of the little ones happier and better. 


* * * * * 


Historical interest attaches to the South Court in the City, 
which, according to a rumour, is shortly to be demolished in order 
that a new building‘of a more up-to-date nature may take its 
place, for it was there that the celebrated trial of ‘ Bardell v. Pick- 
wick ” took place. 

Hie so * * * 

Last month Mr. William Miles gave a recital of David Copper- 
field at the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute. This was Mr. Miles’s 
twenty-ninth consecutive annual appearance at Bradford—a 
splendid record. 

* * * * * 

A new edition of A Christmas Carol will be issued by the 
Daily Chronicle during the present month at five shillings net. It 
will be illustrated in colour from pictures by Miss Ethel F. Everett. 


* * * * * 


A Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New Year to everyone. 
Tue Epiror. 
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CHRISTMAS AND DICKENS 
By GILBERT THOMAS 

pe clock of the year stands at eleven; and Christmas is again 

upon us. Already the shops are aglitter with their choicest 
wares; already the urchin-choirs are carolling ‘“‘ Hark, the Herald 
Angels sing!” at our doors; already the railway companies are 
covering the hoardings with delightful pictures of steam-heated 
trains carrying happy people through a snow-clad countryside to 
what each considers the sweetest spot on earth; and, by now, 
doubtless the geese and turkeys on ten thousand farmyards are 
arrived at the last stage of fattening. Three more weeks, and we 
shall be right in the midst of all the fun and frolic of the festive 
season. Family circles that throughout the year are broken will be 
united ; the ice of class distinction will be thawed ; master and man 
will, for once, drink of the same cup; care, arrogance and jealousy 
will be thrown to the four winds of heaven; and feasting and merry- 
making will last late into the evening—nay, into the following 
morning. Those of us who are old will be young again; and those 
of us who are young will realise what we have looked forward to 
with burning eagerness ever since the autumn winds stripped the 
leaves off the trees. And all of us, old and young, will lift up our 
hearts and say, “Thank God for a merry Christmas!” 

At this time our thoughts naturally turn in one or two particular 
directions. We ponder, first of all, of course, upon its sacred 
associations. Below all our gaiety there is, perchance, an under- 
current of reflection. And, not least, we all, without exception 
it is safe to say, think of one whose name is absolutely inseparable 
from that of Christmas—Charles Dickens. Readers of this magazine 
are Dickens students all the year round; but even those who 
cannot claim to be keen Dickensians, who, indeed, while admiring 
the novelist with that admiration which all broad-minded meu 
must extend to him, find other writers more palatable to their 
personal tastes, feel themselves irresistibly drawn to him at the very 
mention of Christmas. Nor is this all. In the poorest country 
cottage and the meanest city attic, where literature is a sealed book, 
the name of Dickens is remembered, and a silent toast is drunk to 
him around the humblest Christmas hearth. And the happiest of 
homes on Christmas Day are those (and there are millions of them) 
in which are present the ghosts of Mr. Pickwick and his Dingley 
Dell party, of Bob Cratchit, Tiny Tim, and Scrooge, as he awoke 
that memorable morning to find that the bedpost was his own, the 
room was his own, and, best and happiest of all, the time before him 
was his own, to make amends in! 

That Dickens should have loved Christmas, and have written 
about it as he did, is surely most natural; for are not the teachings 
of the one precisely those of the other? The message of Christmas 
is “ Peace and goodwill towards men ;” and that, more than all else, 
is the message of Dickens. Christmas brings a ray of sunshine into 
the lives of the poorest; and Dickens is the chief apostle of the poor. 
Christmas is the time of merry-making ; and Dickens is our greatest 
mirth-maker. Christmas is the children’s time; and Dickens is the 
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champion of childhood. Christmas is a season for looking to the 
highest, and for putting into practice those Virtues of sacrifice and 
Christian chivalry of which Dickens’s work and life afford so many 
sterling examples. Never, surely, has a man lived (with the possible 
exception of Washington Irving) who was so imbued with the whole 
spirit and significance of the festival as the author of A Christmas 
Carol ; and how vast was his influence in arousing new enthusiasm 
for its observance, and instilling into the people’s mind a new inter- 
pretation of it, can never, perhaps, be fully appreciated. In 
Dickens’s Christmas stories there seems to me even more than his 
usual inspiration; aud I sometimes think that should ever the 
popularity of his other works suffer an eclipse (were such a thing 
conceivable) he would still be known as “the great Christmas 
writer.” 

It is now forty years since Dickens died; things have “ gone 
ahead,” as the American would say, since then ;.and there are many 
who hold that this strenuous age is killing Christmas. Nay, there 
are those who maintain that Christmas “went out” with Dickens 
himself. We would remind such, however, that Dickens has not yet 
“gone out.” The star of his genius shines brighter to-day than it 
ever has shone before ; and so long as it shines at all, so long, by all 
the gods, shall Christmas continue to be celebrated, though the 
nature of its celebration be modified to suit the times. 

And now to each of you, ladies and gentlemen, whose loyalty to 
the master should have taught you the true and full meaning of 
the words, we wish once more, “‘ A Merry Christmas! ” ; 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S LECTURE ON LITTLE NELL 


N Mark Rutherford’s delightful little volume, “Pages from a 
4 Journal” (Henry Frowde), is printed a lecture he delivered in 
1908, entitled ‘“ Little Nell,’ which we commend to the consideration 
of all Dickensians. In it will be found food for thought, food for 
argument, and abundant material for refuting the shibboleth about 
Dickens’s pathos as it has often been applied to the little heroine of 
The Old Curiosity Shop. Incidentally it disposes also of the baseless 
assertion frequently uttered in some shape or other to the effect that 
Dickens’s literary fame is measured by popularity with the half 
educated. : 

He speaks of Little Nell’s love for her grandfather as a new thing 
cast into literature, a relationship between age and childhood hitherto 
undelineated. ‘ Never,” he says, “was character more subtly and 
awfully compounded by any artist. What might have been a series 
of contrasts is a unity, and from every constituent of this unity each 
act proceeds,” and the rest of his lecture is devoted to expounding the 
truth of these statements, by extracts and comments. Mark Ruther- 
ford naturally also speaks of the book itself, and considers in no other 
of the author’s works is the humour better than in The Old Curiosity 
Shop. But it is to Little Nell’s character and the pathos of it he 
devotes his argument. ‘I have,” he says, “‘ read somewhere that 
Dickens cheats us of our tears. If by this is meant that he uses 
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artifices to procure emotion which is not genuine, the charge is 
wickedly false. He makes us acknowledge what we rarely feel and 
more rarely confess, and the acknowledgment does us good. What 
Dickens wrote he felt, every line of it.” 


DICKENS CALENDARS 


AS usual, Dickens is a favourite amongst the calendar artists this 
: year. Messrs. Nister have issued two block calendars, illustrated 
in colours, with pictures of “Little Emily and David,” and “The 
Runaway Couple.” The former is priced at sixpence and the latter 
at one shilling. They also issue at one shilling *‘ Tho Pickwick 


BOB CRATCHIT’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Drawn by Harold Copping 


Calendar,” a series of cards devoted to each month with extracts from 
the book on each and a coloured picture of Mr. Pickwick on the 
front. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Co. have sent us a parcel of about a dozen 
calendars, all illustrated with characters and scenes from Dickens, by 
Harold Copping and Ludovici, varying in prices from sixpence to five 
shillings. All are produced with the artistic taste we are led to 
expect from the well-known firm. Their block calendar has for its 
picture the scene between the spinster aunt and Mr. Tupman with 
the fat boy, from a painting also by Harold Copping. T'wo novelties 
in the form of booklets, with space for engagements, and containing 
quotations from Mr. Micawber’s sentiments and from the Carol are 
very dainty. We are able to reproduce one of Harold Copping’s 
delightful pictures from one of the calendars, and can once more 
congratulate Mr. Copping on the charming manner in which he 


realises the true Dickens spirit. 
» 
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THE LESSON OF “HUNTED DOWN” * 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 

eee the minor writings of Dickens, the story of Hunted Down 
stands alone as a specimen of what, if he had chosen, he could 
have done in a line very much akin to the sensational fiction of 
the modern newspaper serial. Of course, it is an infinitely better 
thing than that, still it cannot be denied that it bears the mark of 
having been written to order, and, moreover, to suit a newspaper 
public. Purely as a short story, even confining consideration to 
the melodramatic species, it cannot be altogether praised, both the 
dramatic effects and the mechanism of the plot seeming to belong 
by rights to the more extended form of Dickens’s art. In short, it 
reads like a novel in little, or rather the skeleton for such, a 
rigorous condensation to a few pages, written intensely, forcefully 
and earnestly by the dramatical Dickens, with the humorous 
Dickens scouted, beaten off the field, absolutely nowhere. Here is 
to be found the favourite idea our author could scarcely get away 
from, the watching of the villain by a person ignored or despised 
by him—in this case a man he would actually make his victim. 
Here, again, in the bath-chair invalid is a hint of the well-worn 
disguise business; and here again is that scene beloved of the 
Dickens soul, where the majority of the characters meet, and the 
villain is denounced. As a result of the novelist attempting to 
achieve on a small scale what he was wont to do on a large one, the 
story is packed with dramatic effect, and every line of dialogue in 
it is weighted with significance. In this respect it might be profit- 
ably read as a prelude to the study of the vexed question of Ydwin 
Drood, a work which it resembles more than any other of Dickens’s 
writings. To appreciate all the points init, it must be gone over 
very carefully indeed ; in fact, one reading hardly suffices. Not a 
sentence but bears directly on the theme and works up the interest, 
until we come to the very end, when Mr. Sampson, the manager 
of the assurance office, and supposed narrator of the story, like one 
who has got a weight off his mind, allows himself a reference that 
comes in like a glimpse of sunshine after storm—little children 
riding about the garden on his walking-stick. We feel sure, after 

it is over, he throws himself into his armchair, breathless. 
The excellence of Hunted Down lies in its wonderful study of a 
murderer’s manner, and the lesson to be deduced from it. If we 
want a real reason for Dickens being a novelist instead of a play- 
wright, despite the fact that dramatic effect was as the very breath 
of his literary. life, it is found in this story, which serves the pur- 
pose of being a sort of epitome of his sterner methods. Very 
notably is it seen here that his rare quality for seizing on char- 
acter is only partially shown when he gives us a man’s words; a 
story constructed simply out of dialogue and action—which is what 
a play is—would practically have hidden his light under a bushel, 
would have obliterated the greater half of him. For in his keen, 
surpassing vision of the individual characters he called into being 


* This article has been in type for three months, and no alteration has been 
made in its context.—Eb, 
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he found their manners and looks of such paramount importance 
that not to give these in his writing the weight they had in his 
mind was to be untrue to the very soul of his genius, to fail entirely 
in being Dickens. Sometimes, as in Slinkton’s case in Hunted 
Down, some detail of manner that might wholly escape a less able 
observer was the clue to the whole man, and it was in his in- 
stinctive understanding of such detail, and his giving it currency 
as a fact of the utmost value, that Dickens raised an ordinary 
murder tale to the plane of literature. People who do not appre- 
ciate Dickens altogether fail to see, I fancy, how unique such 
observation was. 

The lesson of this story of cold-blooded crime by an educated 
man seems particularly applicable at the present time, when a 
hue and cry has gone throughout the land for another such edu- 
cated man wanted on a charge of murder equally cold-blooded. At 
the time of writing Dr. Crippen is still at large, but in all proba- 
bility long before this is in print he too will be Hunted Down. 
““ Quiet’ and ‘‘ gentlemanly ’’”’ are terms applied to him by one 
who knew him intimately. So might Slinkton have been described. 
Others have testified that Crippen is the last person they would 
have suspected of being a murderer—such a gentle, friendly little 
man! Let these people ponder over these words of Dickens :— 

‘“ There is nothing truer than physiognomy, taken in connection 
with manner . . . I confess, for my part, that I have been taken 
in, over and over again. I have been taken in by acquaintances, 
and I have been taken in (of course) by friends; far oftener by 
friends than by any other class of persons. How came I to be so 
deceived? Had I quite misread their faces? No. Believe me, 
my first impression of those people, founded on face and manner 
alone, was invariably true. My mistake was in suffering them to 
comé nearer to me and explain themselves away.”’ 

There you have it! I cannot think that anybody’s first im- 
pression of Crippen, founded on face and manner alone, can have 
been otherwise than unpleasant. I know on myself, who have 
seen him several times, such impression was distinctly bad—but 
he has evidently been an adept at explaining himself away to the 
people he has come in contact with. “Such an adept that he ex- 
plained himself away so well to the police that they let him escape. 

It will be remembered that a prominent point in the story of 
Hunted Down is that the narrator derives his first impression of 
strangers who call on business through a partition of thick plate 
glass, which enables him to judge them by their manner alone, 
without being influenced by anything they say. Directly he sets 
eyes on Slinkton through the glass he conceives an aversion for 
him. J may mention that my own first impression of Crippen was 
in a way not unlike. As I dare say readers would like to hear how 
it was, I will make no excuse for describing it. 

It was some years ago, at a time when Munyon’s Remedies were 
being widely advertised in the popular press. A curious and 
unusual point for patent medicine advertisements was the an- 
nouncement that Munyon’s kept a bond fide doctor at their head- 
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quarters, who would see anybody who liked to call. As a student 
of character, I remember wondering in an idle manner what sort 
of medical man would be tame doctor to a quack. One day, hap- 
pening to go down—Shaftesbury Avenue, I think it was—I noticed 
I was passing the Munyon offices, and through the glass pane of 
the door I caught the eye of a man—this man it was—standing just 
inside, and 1 spotted him at once for the tame doctor. A low 
grade of professional man he looked, mean, insignificant, and at 
the same time essentially false and flashy. He struck me as a man 
masquerading. I did not like him; only a fool, I thought, would 
go to such a doctor. I dare say my gaze was an intent one—I am 
aware it has a way of being so at times. I got a look in return 
that is stamped upon my memory. I do not pretend that I 
analysed that look at the time ; enough that it has remained by me, 
a thing not to be forgotten. Analysing it now, I find there was 
concern in it; it followed me out of the corner of the eye, and 
seemed to say, ‘‘Who are you that look at me? Have you a 
motive?’’ and all the time the lips of the man were fixed in the 
soapiest of smirks. One might imagine him almost as wearing a 
propitiatory air, as having a special reason within him for impressing 
favourably all who saw him. 

One look may seem a small thing to judge a man by, but listen 
to Dickens in his reiteration of the lesson of Hunted Down :— 
‘“ An observer of men who finds himself steadily repelled by some 
apparently trifling thing in a stranger is right to give it great 
weight. It may be the clue to the mystery. A hair or two will 
show where a lion is hidden. A very little key will open a very 
heavy door.”’ 


TONY WELLER: IN MEMORIAM 


NE of the most diverting characters in Pickwick Papers is the 
heavy, mottle-faced stage-coachman, Tony Weller. “ The old 
un” was always an oracle in the eyes of his versatile son Samivel, 
and the love that father bore son, and son bore father, is amongst the 
best of the kindly thought expressed in this great work of the master. 
After all our good.and dear friends in the Papers have settled 
down we know that Tony drove a coach for one year. Tony had only 
two troubles on earth,one was a pet aversion to “ Wenuses” in the 
shape of widows, and the other was gout. 

It was the gout that compelled him to forsake his beloved calling 
and retire to an excellent public house near Shooters Hill, where no 
doubt he oftet.recited his prowess with whip and rein, made more 
interesting perhaps with some additions of his own “ inwention.” 
However, all men must die, and no doubt Tony died in his turn, and 
he was laid to rest, so local tradition claims, in the little graveyard 
adjoining the church of St, Allbrights, at Stanway, in Essex. This 
church was one of the buildings built for the special use of pilgrims 
to our Lady of Walsingham, or on their way to the tomb of 
Thomas-a-Becket at Canterbury. The graveyard is by the high-road 
from London to Ipswich, and here Tony, in his last resting-place, 
could hear the rumble of the coaches as they sped on their way. 
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DICKENS'S INFLUENCE ON NATIONAL LIFE 
By J. CUMING WALTERS 
N November 9th, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, President of the 
Dickens Fellowship, delivered a lecture at Clifford’s Inn Hall, 
on “The Influence of Dickens on National Life.” Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, ex-President of the Fellowship, was in the chair. Mr. 
Walters said that Dickens, by the force of his personality and the 
compelling power of his works, had been enabled to cause the 
acceptance of his favourite models and the rejection of those he had 
held up to scorn and reproach. Thus he had become a moulder of 
character, and he had helped to strengthen the moral fibre of the 
nation. Dickens did not palter with vice, and he execrated every 
form of cant and insincerity, placing foremost men of sound spirit 
and warm heart willing to render human service. He endeavoured 
to transform England from the debasement of the eighteenth century 
and the cold formalism of the early part of the nineteenth century, 
into an England of brigktness and mirth, an England of toleration 
and sympathy, an England free from insular prejudice, and an 
England of progressive social reform. His object could only be 
accomplished by supplying illustrations so vivid and so striking 
that they would be understood by all, the evil shunned and the 
good imitated. Dickens made hypocrisy hateful, cruelty revolting, 
and villainy abhorrent; and he represented the real Englishman, 
and the “ gentleman,” as a model of large-heartedness, charity and 
noble ideals. As a novelist Dickens revolutionised literary aims, 
and, instead of presenting heroes of the Smollett and Fielding type, 
satisfied to wriggle through intrigues and escapades to matrimony, 
he depicted heroes who struggled and advanced towards worthy 
goals, who made us feel that life is earnest, that duties are appointed, 
and that great ends are to be achieved. Dickens lifts us above 
paltry issues, and leaves us with a perfect understanding of human 
responsibilities and the need of progress. His influence upon the 
race was mainly exemplified by his systematic exposure of cant in 
religion, politics and philanthropy; his setting forth of the true 
ideals of manhood and womanhood ; his persistent effort to broaden 
English views and to abvlish enslaving conditions and impeding 
precedents; and his impetus to social, industrial and educational 
reform. No novelist had left such a gallery of portraits, each typify- 
ing some quality of vice and virtue and conveying a potent lesson. 
He was not a dreamer, but a dealer with real types. He depicted 
no spiritual Galahads, but men of flesh and blood exposed to material 
temptations, and revealing their strength or weakness under the 
ordeal. Scarcely was there a story, long or short, which Dickens 
wrote, but had its special message, its enunciation of moral truth, its 
appeal to our better natures, and its solemn rebuke to our besetting 
sins. 

Mr. Walters then passed in review a number of the characters 
illustrating Dickens’s methods of making vice odious and virtue 
attractive, and of exposing wrongs which clamoured for remedy. 
He was not an arm-chair theorist, but went into the streets, the 
prisons, the hospitals and the workhouses, in order to see the truth 
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for himself and impress it upon his fellow-men. That he should 
sucoeed in all he attempted was scarcely to be expected, but a 
substantial balance to the good remains on the side of Charles 
Dickens. He did the pioneer work; he secured some positive 
benefits during his lifetime; others he made possible; and he 
aroused us as a race to the full comprehension of what was needed. 
A “ Pickwickian England,” with its amiable follies, is not the ideal ; 
but a “Dickensian England,” preserving what is worthy of the 
past, admitting new ideas into the present, breaking down barriers 
between class and class, aiming at brotherhood, should be the aim of 
Dickens-lovers, and the special work of the Dickens Fellowship to 
ensure. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXIL | 
THE FIVE CHRISTMAS SPIRITS 


{ees noble Genius long has passed away 

To realms supernal and Love’s deathless sway ; 
But still five genial Spirits.play their part, 
The best memorials of his kindly heart. 


CaroL IN Prose, old and yet new appears, 

The bright companion of our earlier years ; 

How true the lesson and how grand the thought, 
With ardent, generous sympathies inwrought. 


Tue CarmEs ring out their welcome strains and free, 
On earth, goodwill to men of low degree : 

Let all enjoy Life’s happiness benign, 

And share the goodness of the Hand Divine. 


Hark, how the Cricket chirps upon the Hearth, 
Singing of Home and fond domestic mirth ; 
While fireside Fairies praise the wifely Dot, 
Teaching good John the blessings of his lot. 


Lire’s BatTLe and the strife of sacrifice, 

A sister’s care,—a blissful, last surprise ! 
What worldly triumph supersedes the gain, 
Where pure affection in the heart shall reign ? 


Tue HAvunrep Sout, perplexed with mournful fears— 
The memory of wrong in bygone years ;— 

Finds peace at last, and victory within, 

When, like his Saviour, he forgives the sin. 


So may these Christmas Spirits near us roam, 

And preach Love’s sermon, and the joys of Home ; 
Patience, forbearance, in this earthly scene, 

And prayer to Heaven, “ Lord, keep my memory green.” 


Rosepy ALLBurT. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| 
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PICKWICK NEWLY PICTURED 


ihe is not surprising that in these days, when the best of our classic 
books are being reprinted in handsome editions to afford 

modern artists the opportunity of illuminating them with charming: 
paintings, that the immortal Pickwick should be added to the noble 
company. Nor is it such an extraordinary coincidence that two 
notable artists should choose it simultaneously for such a purpose, 
for its scope and variety are endless. The only objection to this 
duplicating of ideas is that one will have to buy two Pickwicks 
instead of one; that, of course, may be good for trade, although not 
for one’s pocket. 
We have before us copies of Frank Reynolds’s book * and Cecil 


MR. WINKLE DISPLAYS HIS PROWESS WITH THE GUN 


Reproduction of one of Cecil Aldin’s full-page illustrations in colour in the new 
edition of The Pickwick Papers 


Aldin’s, both illustrated in colour. The former is only a series of 
extracts from the book, with twenty-five reproductions of paintings 
illustrating those extracts. As far as it goes, Mr. Reynolds has 
succeeded admirably, and given us some charming and, in most 
cases, life-like representations of certain characters in the book. His 
Mr. Pickwick is splendid, as are his Tupman, Snodgrass and Winkle, 
but some of us may not approve of Jiagle looking quite so disreput- 
able, nor of the head of Sam Weller—admirable enough as a drawing, 
but not, we submit, the Sam of general acquaintance. ‘I'wo of the 


* “Mr, Pickwick: Pages from the Pickwick Papers.” Illustrated by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 165s. net. 
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with the rest of the famous company. 

Mr. Cecil Aldin has, on the other hand, very wisely chosen to 
illustrate the book* throughout, and although it makes two large 
volumes, no one will regret that, considering the wealth of pictures 
it cmtains. There are twenty-four full pages in colour, and one 
hundred smaller pictures in the text in black and white. Unlike Mr. 
Reynolds, Mr. Aldin has invariably selected scenes from the book 
for his colour plates, instead of confining himself chiefly to characters. 
He has adhered faithfully to the outward appearance of the persons 
introduced in the story as depicted by Phiz, and consequently they will 


MR. PICKWICK ON HIS FIRST VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


One of Cecil Aldin’s illustrations in the text of the new edition of 
The Pickwick Papers 


be recognised by everybody. But they are, if we may say so, a 
little more human than Phiz’s, and have very little suggestion of 
caricature in them. His Mr. Pickwick is a trifle small in the head, 
but otherwise could not be bettered. In the sporting scenes, of 
course, Mr. Aldin is supreme, but he is just as successful in every 
other instance. Where an artist is so satisfying to the expert as 
Mr. Aldin is in this book, it is perhaps hypercritical to make excep- 
tion. But wé.think he fails somewhat in the break-down on the 
road, and in the bedroom scene in the “ White Horse” at Ipswich. 
But these are small blemishes in what is really a remarkable per- 
formance. His black and white drawings are full of character and 
true to tradition. Indeed, Mr. Aldin has given an illustrated edition 
of the novelist’s masterpiece which will not only satisfy the critical . 
Dickensian, but will appeal to the ordinary lover of art too. He has 
caught the spirit of the great writer’s humour, realised the peculiar 
characteristics of the prominent persons in the book, and presented 


* The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By Charles Dickens, 
Jllustrated by Cecil Aldin. London; Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 2yols. 21s. net. 
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the atmosphere and the environment of the period in which the story 
is laid with historic accuracy and in perfect harmony with the text. 
The book is handsomely produced, and the illustrations in colours 
are marvellously well rendered, and form in themselves a pictorial 
narrative of the wonderful peregrinations of the famous club worth 
more than the price of the whole book. It will bea pity if a selection 
of the full-page plates are not reproduced on a larger scale for 
framing. They would make an ideal set. 


PICKWICK PIRACIES 
By S. J, ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 
Author of ‘‘ Dickens and the Drama,” «ce. 

HAT Charles Dickens suffered wofully at the hands of 

theatrical pirates is ancient history. They began with prac- 

tically his first important work, the immortal Pickwick, and of 

unauthorised dramatisations of this book there were at least a dozen 

before the Papers were completed, although the recently published 

“Stage Cyclopedia” only records three plays up to the present 

time! Most of these pieces can be traced home, but there seems 

to be much confusion in regard to the “authorship ” of one particu- 
larly flagrant production. 

In a letter to John Forster, dated from 12, High Street, Broad- 
stairs, on September 7th, 1837, there is an allusion to one of the 
many piracies of Pickwick, which had distinguished itself beyond 
the rest by a preface abusive of the writer plundered. Dickens 
wrote: “I recollect this ‘member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society’ 
bringing an action once against Chapman, who rented the City 
Theatre, in which it was proved that he had undertaken to write 
under special agreement seven melodramas for five pounds, to enable 
him to do which a room had been hired in a gin-shop close by. The 
defendant’s plea was that the plaintiff was always drunk, and had 
not fulfilled his contract. Well, if the Pickwick has been the means 
of putting a few shillings in the vermin-eaten pockets of so 
miserable a creature, and has saved him from a workhouse or a jail, 
let him empty out his little pot of filth and welcome. I am quite 
content to have been the means of relieving him. Besides, he seems 
to have sutfered by agreements !” 

Who was this “miserable creature”? Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
suggests in his “ History of Pickwick” that it was Edward Stirling. 
Now, although Edward Stirling did adapt Dickens for the stage (in 
later times with Dickens’s own permission and assistance) without 
authority, he was a writer of considerable attainments. He was not 
an actor, as Mr. Fitzgerald opines. As 2 matter of fact, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has confused Edward Stirling with W. H. Sterling, who 
played Snodgrass at the Adelphi, and other Dickens characters 
at other theatres. For years Edward Stirling was stage-manager 
at the Adelpbi Theatre, under Frederick Yates, and then under 
Benjamin Webster, and also for over twenty years he held that 
difficult position at Drury Lane Theatre. I knew the old gentleman 
very well when I was a youth. He was the husband of the cele- 
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brated actress, Mrs. Stirling. He certainly was not the individual 
referred to by Dickens, for the simple reason» that he never worked 
for Chapman, who was lessee of the City Theatre in Grub Street, 
later changed, and still called, Milton Street, from 1831 to 1835, when 
that house disappeared altogether. The City of London Theatre, 
which had nothing to do with the City Theatre, was erected in 
Bishopsgate Street, Norton Folgate, and opened March 27th, 1837. 
The lessee was Mr. Cockerton, formerly of the Olympic, and the 
initial piece was a dramatic version of Pickwick, called ‘The Pick- 
wick Club,” but this is not the work referred to by Dickens, 
there is no preface to the printed play, nor is there any evidence 
that Dickens implied that the piece he spoke of was done at the 
City of London Theatre or any theatre at all. I shrewdly suspect 
that he meant one of the notorious Lloyd’s publications. 

Still, if it was a play, it might have been acted at the Pavilion, or 
Sadler’s Wells, or the Surrey. The person Dickens was aiming at 
was neither Stirling nor Moncrieff (in this instance), nor George 
Almar, though these last two dramatists frequently aroused 
Dickens’s ire, and Moncrieff was the “literary gentleman ” referred 
to in Nicholas Nickleby. My firm belief is that the particular pirate 
who “ was always drunk” was the creature employed by Lloyd, the 
publisher, who brought out so many imitatious of Dickens’s works in 
magazine.or monthly part form. Lloyd, it is well known, secured 
the lowest class of hack writers—Grub Street scribes were still 
shambling their wretched lives away—to slave for him, and if he 
did not actually chain them up on the premises, he kept them busy 
at high pressure on starvation wages. 

The name of the man who perpetrated the Pickwick piece that 
called forth Dickens’s indignant protests on this occasion was J. P. 
Prest, who used the nom de plume of “ Bos” on the Lloyd publications. 

In conclusion, I may add that the City of London Theatre was a 
well-conducted house, at which some of the greatest stars of the day, 
including Edmund Kean, Mrs. Honey, Mrs. Alfred Wigan (then 
Miss Pincott), T. P. Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, John Ryder, and 
Charles Dillon appeared. Edward Stirling was stage manager for a 


time, and then he went west to act in a similar capacity at the 
Adelphi. 


THE MORAL POCKET HANDKERCHIEF DAYS 

; s. By ‘‘SHULL”’ 
pee moral pocket handkerchief having been run to earth and 

secured, it seems desirable that something should be written 
to garnish it with trimmings reminiscent of it and the days in 
which it was produced. So here goes. The ‘‘ Beggar's Petition,’’ 
as versed on the handkerchief, was well known to me in my boy- 
hood half a century ago, it being in an old spelling and reading 
school book belonging to my father. It was treasured by my parent, 
and existed amongst a few other books in one of those corded 
bookshelves which hung on the walls of small homes at that time. 
As he often spoke of having left school when twelve years of age, 
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which would be in 1832, it fixes the period when the youths of the 
country were having the petition served out and impressed upon 
them. And what a happy idea it seems to have been to transfer 
the verses (illustrated) from the school book to the handkerchief. 
The petition would possibly catch a youth’s eye and teach him 
charity as the handkerchief was lifted to his nose, or afterwards 
when he had cleared his nose and perhaps his head and vision, and 
was withdrawing the fabric. Now the book was kept in the house- 
hold for about thirty years after my parent left school, and then 
the treasure became missing. My recollections are that it con- 
tained a gradation of scholastic teachings, commencing with 
columns of words until a few of Asop’s fables were reached. We 
children revelled in those few fables, which were stealthily, by 
means of animals and birds and what not, filling us with moral 
ideas. And then came the Beggar’s Petition supplementing this 
fill in the direction of kindness and ‘charity. This teaching of the 
twenty-five years before certainly was fixed in my parent, who 
would frequently recite part of the poem. Then came in the book 
a longer poem as to ‘“‘ A Coach and a Cart,’’ the opening lines of 
which were, I remember, as under :— 


Sir Dazzle’s coach in gaudy state, 
Was standing at the open gate, 
When lo! a farmer’s cart came out, 
And coach was forced to turn about. 


Then followed in its continuation a long dialogue between the 
upper-class coach and the lowly cart, pretty much in the same 
vein as Burns’s converse in those ‘‘ Twa Dogs ’’ of different degree. 
And eventually the coach, from upbraiding the cart as a carrier 
of dung and clay, saw the error of its pride and loftiness, acknow- 
ledged the dignity of the cart’s labour, and there was happy re- 
conciliation. The last verses I remember were as to a Thief and a 
Bear. The man going to rob a pig-stye was seized by a bear, 
which some showman, by permission of the landlord, had lodged 
there. He was rescued, and the moral ending of the story, in 
rather exalted type, was Honesty is the Best Policy. 

Now the school at which this moral teaching school book— 
a relative, of course, of the handkerchief—did its work was at 
South Dalton, on the then lonely chalk wolds of East Yorkshire. 
One William Nelson was the schoolmaster, weaver and parish clerk, 
so that his combination of employments was somewhat akin to 
what one of your correspondents quotes as to Roger Giles in the 
Falmouth district. And here a word may be said as to the then 
Yorkshire village schools. However much the boarding schools 
which Dickens exposed may have transgressed, it is certain that 
this Nelson of a village school turned out boys of many families 
at tender ages—12 years of age or so—who, as I remember them 
in later years, were good at reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
this school the rattling weaving frame, attended to by the school- 
master and his adult daughter, was apparently no detriment to a 
reasonable advance of educational work. And let me mention an 
incident of life at this school the very opposite to that in Wicholas 
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Nickleby, and which subsequently caused John Browdie to ejaculate, 
‘‘Beatten the schoolmeasther! Ho! hot ho!’ One day a 
Dalton farmer came to the school, whip in hand, to thrash some 
boys who had been too free with his turnips in a field which they 
had to cross. But Schoolmaster Nelson would not permit it, and 
ignominiously bundled out the farmer and his whip, to the 
immense gratification of the scholars. The schoolmaster was evi- 
dently a man to command, taught industry by the example of him- 
self and daughter at the weaving loom, and moral teaching by 
the quoted books was in great force. Could Dickens have looked 
in at the school he might have some day made a redeeming re- 
mark as to Yorkshire schools as exemplified in the village article. 
The novelist, it may be mentioned, was in later years much at 
York and Malton and the neighbourhood of the East Yorkshire 
Chalk Wolds, and one at least of his ravens was acquired by him 
from the district, they being plentiful in the high chalk cliffs 
on the coast. : 


DICKENS FOR CHILDREN AND OTHERS 


MASSES: A. & C. BLACK have added to their Supplementary 
. Readers ‘‘ A Christmas Carol and the Story of Little Dom- 
bey,’’ as arranged by Dickens for his own readings. At the end of 
the book a series of exercises is given by way of examination papers ; 
whilst Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have added Olwer Twist and 
Dombey and Son to their series of ‘‘ Dickens retold for Boys and 
Girls.’’ As in the case of previous volumes in the series, these are 
excellently and appropriately condensed by Alice F. Jackson and 
illustrated by very attractive coloured pictures. Another volume 
for children is “Stories from Dickens,” selected and retold by Joyce 
Cobb (Methuen & Co.), the object of which is to kindle a love for the 
works of the novelist and to stimulate children to read after 
school-days the originals. Miss Cobb has not lost sight of her object 
in preparing this volume, as has so often been the case with others. 
She has kept her stories short, which is what children like, and in 
order to do so has also: kept to oue incident in each case. She has 
done her work so admirably that her little hearers are sure to wish each 
story was longer, and; if we may adapt a famous remark of a notable 
character of the novelist, “‘That’s the great art o’ story writin’!” so 
far as children are concerned. Her selection, too, is less hackneyed 
than usual, for the incidents taken are those not often chosen from 
the novels. Miss Cobb has made them all suitable and attractive to 
her little audience, and we congratulate her on the best book of the 
kind we know. 


? 


TWO LITTLE BOOKS ON DICKENS* 
O the series of Little Books on Great Writers Mr. W. Teignmouth 
Shore has contributed the one on Charles Dickens. In the 
small extent of about eight thousand words little scope is afforded a 


*“ Charles Dickens” (Little Books on Great Writers). By W. Teignmouth 
Shore. London: Cassell & Co. 
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writer on such a huge subject, even though his aim is merely “to 
show why it was that Charles Dickens and his work appealed to all 
sorts and conditions of men.” In his last paragraph Mr. Shore says, 
** We can accept Charles Dickens as one of our guides through the 
world of fiction.” We are not quite sure what that means. What 
a pity he did not substitute “life” for fiction. 

Six of Fred Barnard’s famous drawings reproduced in colour make 
the book well worth the shilling asked for it. 

“Charles Dickens for Boys and Girls,”* is the second book referred 
to in the headline. It is written by Amy Steedman, whom we con- 
gratulate heartily on the result of her task, which was to tell the 
story of Dickens’s life to boys and girls. The book comprises just 
one hundred pages, and Miss Steedman in her own words details the 
incident of the novelist’s life with such charm and simplicity that 
the whole reads just like a story for children, and at the same time 
gives all those facts which make his life-history interesting to 
grown-ups, in quite a fascinating manner for the young ones. 
Particularly happy is the author in dealing with Dickens’s boyhood 
and early struggles. She does not preach, yet makes the reader 
realise what a splendid lesson the story of those days presents. From 
the time Dickens began to write, Miss Steedman lets his books speak 
to a great extent for themselves. 

We commend the book to all who have young people under their 
care, especially to school teachers, who are on tho look-out for some- 
thing real yet simple to read to their scholars. 


LCETTERS TO, THE .EDITOR 


THE PROPHETIC NIXON AGAIN 


Srr,—Recently you published Nixon’s fulfilled prophecy as to the 
Monument in 1820, and I now send you a further item as to another 
of his fulfilled prophecies from the Hull Packet of August 18th, 1827, as 
follows :— 

“THE DreatH oF Mr. CANNING PREDICTED BY NIXON THE ASTROLOGER.— 
In an old book entitled ‘The Prophecies of Robert Nixon,’ printed in 
1701, is the following prophetic declaration, which appears to refer to the 
late melancholy event which has deprived the English nation of one of our 
brightest ornaments :—‘In the year 1827 a man will raise himself up by 
his wisdom to one of the most exalted offices in the State. His King will 
invest him with great power as a reward for his zeal. England will be 
greatly rejoiced. A strong party will enter into a league against him, 
but their envy and hatred will not prevail. The power of God, which 
reigneth over all, will cut him off in his prime, and the nation will 
bitterly lament his loss. Oh, England! beware of thy enemies. A great 
friend thou wilt lose in this man.’ ”’ 

We thus again see how, according to Dickens’s remark, Nixon had again 
“been a-prophesyin’ away very fine.’’ And at the time of this second 
fulfilled prophecy Dickens would be 153 years old and, as we all know, as 
keenly observant. of everything that went on around him asa youth could 
be. Canning the statesman died on August 8th, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, he being one of the trio of illustrious Cannings interred 
there. The great success of Nixon as a prophet was proclaimed in the 
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papers the same week as Canning was buried, and there was wonderment 
at such a long-shot prophecy over 126 years. 

Now, if we refer to Dickens’s observation as to Nixon, we see the 
prophet described as “red-faced’’ according to the “picters,” and we 
gather there was a plenitude of the sixpenny books in the shop windows. 
Now, this could not well refer to the original edition of 1701, when there 
were no coloured and cheap “ picter’’ books. There were, however, many 
such cheap books 100 years or so ago, such as broad-sheets and chapmen’s 
little story and children’s books, and in many of these the “ picters’’ were 
smeared over in various colours. And it would seem, therefore, as I pre- 
viously wrote you, that the original book of prophecies had been repub- 
lished or continued in some form or other. The then publishers were 
making the most of the book of the old astrologer. We find even to-day 
that the Knaresborough prophetess, Mother Shipton, who lived in the 
days of Henry VII., some four centuries ago, has her prophecies, their 
fulfilments, and explanations reproduced. 

Yours truly, 
7, Park Grove, Hull. ~~ JoHN SUDDABY. 


THE ORIGINAL OF TINY TIM AND PAUL DOMBEY 


Si1r,—The editorial column in The Dickensian for October contains a 
brief reference to the claim of the late Mrs. Georgina Margaret Hayman 
as the original of Little Dorrit, and of her brother as the original of Tiny. 
Tim, and in part of young Paul Dombey, and you refer to the fact that 
Dickens received his inspiration for this character from Master Harry 
Burnett, his sister’s son. Some years ago my friend the late Mr. William 
Dinsmore published in a Manchester evening newspaper a series of articles 
on “ Dickens in Manchester.’’ Mr. Dinsmore tells us that Dickens’s elder 
sister, Fanny, married about 1841 Henry C. Burnett, a well-known Man- 
chester musician. One of the children of Mr. and Mrs. Burnett was a boy 
named Harry. He is described as “ weakly and deformed, yet of a bright 
and happy disposition. The poor little fellow became the original of 
Paul Dombey.’”’ Mr. Dinsmore further says: ‘‘No one has ever read the 
last lines of Little Dombey with unmoistened eyes or with unaching throat. 
Dickens was writing of flesh and blood he had known, of the little lad he 
had watched, of his sister’s child, whose death had wrung his own heart. 
This Manchester child gave the world a tragedy which will never be for- 
gotten as long as English literature is read.” 

I trust that these few lines will effectually dispose of this spurious claim 
to be the original of two of Dickens’s most interesting child characters. 

Yours faithfully, 
Crumpsall, November 15th, 1910. R. J. Broucuton. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

HEADQUARTERS.—On November 9th the Council of the Fellowship 
held an “ At Home”’ in their new Headquarters, 13a, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, to meet Mr. J. Cuming Walters, the new President. The 
function was most successful, nearly a hundred members being present, 
including Mr. Arthur Waugh, ex-President, who later in the evening 
took the chair for Mr. Walters’s lecture at Clifford’s Inn Hall, a report 
of which appears on another page. The lecture was greatly appreciated 
by all present. At the close Mr. Walters appealed to members to work 
in the ensuing year towards making the Fellowship worthy of its position 
in connection with the centenary year. 
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On November 11th the Fellowship emulated Mr. Pickwick, and “‘ hung 
out’’ at the “George and Vulture,’’ in George Yard, Lombard Street. 
The occasion was an informal supper given by the Council and some of 
its friends to bid God-speed to Mrs. Newcomer, founder and President of 
the Bethlehem (U.S.A.) Branch, on her journey home, and to welcome 
Mr. Frank Speaight back to London from his world tour. The Chair- 
man of the Council (Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross) was in the chair. After 
an excellent supper, including “chops and tomato sauce’’ served on 
pewter plates, the chairman, in a felicitous speech, referred to Mrs. 
Newcomer, who had endeared herself to the hearts of all those whose 
good pleasure it had been to meet her during her five months’ sojourn 
in England. *Most ardent of all Dickensians, Mrs. Newcomer had 
arrived in England one day, and on the next had introduced herself to 
the Committee of Management. The Saturday following had seen her 
one of the party on the Annual Excursion, and then wherever the Fellow- 
ship went there was Mrs. Newcomer to be found, kindly, courteous, in- 
terested. On behalf of the company present he wished her “‘ Bon voyage”’ 
and a safe and speedy return to England in the near future. To Mr. 
Frank Speaight the chairman extended the hand of fellowship, and 
assured him all were glad to find him back again. Mrs, Newcomer, in her 
reply, spoke of the happy time she had had and of the spirit of real good 
fellowship she found wherever she went. She had enjoyed the time of 
her life, and was not likely to forget her visit to England. Mr. Speaight 
told of his journey round the world and of the good feeling existing among 
members of the Fellowship in other countries. Miss Annie Sherlock and 
Mr. Ernest Booth gave excellent renderings of songs during the evening, 
whilst Mr. William Miles kept the audience spellbound with his tale 
of “ Lasca.’’ Merriment was provided by Mr. Frank Staff in his “ One 
Man Drama,’’ and Mr. Speaight brought a successful evening to a close 
with a choice selection from Mark Twain. 


BIRMINGHAM.—A meeting of this Branch took place on Friday 
evening, November 4th, at the Imperial Hotel, the yrogramme being 
arranged by members of the Birmingham Branch of T. P.’s Circle. Mr. 
Bernard A. Porter occupied the chair. A paper entitled ‘“ An Apprecia- 
tion of Dickens’’ was given by Mrs. Hutchinson, who appeared to have 
caught the true Dickensian spirit wherewith to express her views upon, 
as well as her appreciation for, the master of fiction. Mr. A. H. Pen- 
nington read a paper on ‘“ Why I prefer Thackeray,’’ in which he gave a 
multitude of reasons principally concerning why he disliked Dickens, 
chief amongst which appeared to be that Dickens often took his audience 
to poor, low and dirty quarters, and introduced them to sordid and evil 
company. The lecturer wished for all literature to represent nothing but 
what was beautiful both in setting and character. The chairman started 
the discussion following this paper, which, as might be expected, was fast 
and furious, by observing that Dickens wrote usually with a purpvse, 
using his powerful gifts of satire, humour and even pathos to expose the 
shams and particular evils of his day, and, as the former lecturer had 
remarked, he was “not only of the people, but he was the People.’’ He 
was not a university man or schooled in literature, as was Thackeray, 
or one following a fashion or hard-and-fast rule; he wrote that which was 
in him to write, fresh and spontaneous. His books contain nothing of 
the one time prevailing fashion of “sentimentality and lords,’’ and when 
he did write of poverty, crime or misery he touched it with so light and 
sympathetic a hand as to never be offensive. Miss Bennett, Mrs. Piggott, 
Mr. G. W. Davis, Mr. F. Yoxall, Mr. C. S. Adcock and Mr. E. Pratt (of 
the Fellowship) and Mr. B. Ruxton and Mr. B. H. Adkin (of the visitors) 
also joined in the discussion. Mr. G. R. Taylor gave a recitation in the 
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character. of “Toby Veck.’”? The remainder of the items were short 
papers on “ Favourite. Characters.’’ Mr. Hopkins gave “ Mark Tapley,”’ 
Mr. B. Buxton “The Wellers,”” and Mr. Mercy ‘Sydney Carton.’”’ At 
the same hotel, on November 18th, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, F.H.S., Presi- 
dent of the Plymouth Branch, gave an extremely able recital from 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol and “ Richard Doubledick,’’ which was listened 
to. in rapt attention and deservedly applauded by an audience of over 
150 members. 

BRIGHTON.—A good number of the members met at Steine House on 
November 12th to hear a lecture by Mr. Henry Davey on The Old Curiosity 
Shop. Mr. A. F. Graves presided. Mr. Davey, after describing how the 
novel came to be written, went into a critical estimate, appreciative and 
otherwise, of the book and its characters. Little Nell, he said, was charm- 
ing, but towards the end the sentiment was rather exaggerated. He 
illustrated some of the points with readings from the book, and Mr. W. F. 
Fowler gave as a reading the scene of Nell and her grandfather at the 
furnace fire. Mtr. Davey then spoke of the humour of the story, in- 
stancing Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, Quilp and family, and the 
Brasses. During the paper Mr. Davey made an excursion into somewhat 
profound psychology in examining the reason for the popularity of Quilp 
and also of Dick Swiveller. The chairman voiced the sentiments of the 
meeting when he proposed a message of good wishes to the Rev. Jos. 
Gay, who has rendered good service to the society, on his leaving the 
town. 

BRISTOL AND CLIFTON.—The ordinary monthly meeting was held 
on November 9th, at the Whatley Hall. The chair was taken by the 
Vice-President, Mr. A. J. Tonkin. The proceedings were opened by the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Edgar Down, who drew the attention of the members 
to the advantage gained by their affiliation with the Fellowship, the 
Headquarters in London being always open to members, where they could 
spend a happy hour or two in looking over the many books relative to the 
works of Dickens and other mementoes of interest. The chairman briefly 
introduced Mr. Baker, F.R.G.S., who had prepared a most interesting 
paper upon a visit he had paid the “ Dotheboys Hall.’? Mr. Baker 
passed around photos he had taken and picture postcards he had obtained 
of many places of note in connection with his paper. Miss F..M. Tarr 
then read an introductory paper to some characters from the book of 
Nicholas Nickleby; these were personated by fellow members. The first 
was Mrs. Nickleby in her discourse on ‘“love’’; this was ably portrayed 
by Miss Wood, who hit off the simpering absurdities of the character to 
perfection. Miss Elsie Tucker made a dainty little figure in costume for 
Miss La Creevy painting Kate’s portrait. Miss Tucker was exceedingly 
good later in her pathetic little talk with Newman Noggs. Miss May 
Parsons, as Kate, tried hard, but unsuccessfully, to soften the stony 
heart of her uncle Ralph. Miss Lilian Hughes, as Fanny Squeers, was 
exceedingly spiteful while writing to complain that ‘the pain in her 
father’s legs prevented his holding a pen! Miss Gay gave a pathetic 
appeal as Madeline Bray, trying to explain her reason for marrying was 
purely to benefit her old father. The portrayal of Mrs. Whittiterley by 
Miss F. M. Tarr was an exceedingly clever bit of acting. The Society gave 
a Dickens entertainment on November 10th, at the Grand Spa, in aid of the 
Christ Church Men’s Club, which was materially benefited by their help. 


BRIXTON.—On October 51st a lantern lecture on ‘ The Topical Edition 
of Pickwick’’ was given by Mr. C. Van Noorden; ‘and there was a full 
attendance of members and friends. Mr. R. Allbut occupied the chair. 
The lecture was a most interesting résumé of the olden days of the early 
Victorian era, profusely illustrated throughout by nearly 100. pictures of: 
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scenes, incidents and places especially connected with the Pickwick Papers. 
Mr. Van Noorden carried the regards of the audience about a century 
backwards, reproducing the dress, customs, manners, curious topical 
references and allusions in London life—as contained in the pages of 
Pickwick—of an age gone by. The entertainment was fully appreciated 
as being instructive and enjoyable.. On November 13th ’a very attractive 
programme was provided by Mr. J. 8. Baines. The literary portion com- 
prised a recitation and reading, finely rendered by Mr. Kenneth Chambers, 
“Sydney Carton’s Farewell to the World,’”’ and “ Bob Cratchit’s Christ- 
mas.Dinner”’ ; also two humorous recitals by Mr. Percy Chambers, given 
in Devonshire and costers’ dialect, anda characteristic reading of “ The 
Eatanswill Election,’’ from Mr. J. S. Baines. The musical items in- 
cluded pianoforte solos by Mr. Lohman and songs by Miss Terry and Miss 
Thompson. The evening’s entertainment was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present. 


DUBLIN.—The present session has, so far, been the mpst active and 
successful since the inauguration of the Branch in 1907. Since the last 
report three meetings have been held, at all of which there was a crowded 
attendarce. The first of these was on October 19th, when Mr. Partridge 
read an excellent paper on Dombey and Son. A whist drive, organised by 
Miss F. Slyne, was a brilliant social success on November 2nd, and on the 
16th one of the most enjoyable meetings yet held by the Branch. took 
place. The subject was ‘“ Dickens’s’ Child Characters,’’ which was origin- 
ally fixed for November 30th, but was interchanged with the previous fix- 
ture for purposes of convenience. Mrs. Montgomery conducted the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, and an unusually large number of papers were 
contributed, several of which were given by new members, all being of a 
high order ‘of merit. Although still comparatively early in the session, 
the membership of the Branch stands at 113, a decided increase already on 
last year’s total figures. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—In continuation of the study of Great 
Expectations, on the 27th October Miss Sharp read an interesting and illu- 
minating paper on “ Herbert Pocket,’’ before a large and appreciative turn- 
out of members. At the meeting on November 10th Mr. J. Cooper Calder 
had for his theme “Joe Gargery.’’ He dealt with his subject in a very 
thoughtful and: sympathetic manner, paying to Joe the tribute which Car- 
lyle paid to Dickens—‘ Every inch of him an honest man.’ 


FOREST GATE.—The annual social evening of October 20th was 

marked by a real Dickensian ipeva and even “ Mrs. Gummidge”’ herself 
could not have felf either “lone”’ or “lorn.’”’ Mr: Webb presided, and a 
large number of ladies and ora provided music, songs and recitals. 
Miss Rose Noakes, a little girl, was very greatly appreciated in her rendering 
of “ Indignant Nellie."” The impromptu speeches were again a feature of 
the evening, and Mr. Trott on “Work” -was applauded to the echo. The 
catering was again left to Mrs. Edson assisted by Mrs. Thomas. The 
second meeting of the “ Pickwick” circle attracted a splendid number of 
members, who displayed keen interest in the readings of Miss Barton, Mr. 
Trott, and Mr. Deighton, and in the papers of Mrs. Gordon and Mr. Edson, 
whose efforts to cast aspersions upon the’ character of Mr. Pickwick led to 
quite a spirited discussion. The Needlework Guild is doing excellent work. 


GLOUCESTER.—The Branch is.making ‘good headway, and it is satis- 
factory to find that there are now upwards of 170 members’ names on 
the book. The monthly. meeting, held on November 2nd, was largely 
attended, the evening’s programme being opened by Dr. T. 8S. Ellis, who 
read “ The Misplaced Attachment of Mr. John Dounce ”’ (Sketches by Boz), 
Mr. H. Moffatt, a veteran Dickensian, following with “The Prison Van.” 
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Mrs. Charles Fox, the wife of a famous local veciter, gave the amusing 
episode “The Bloomsbury Christening,” evoking considerable merriment. 
On the proposition of Mr. H. Godwin Chance, % cordial vote of thanks 
was accorded those who had contributed to the programme, and an 
interesting discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Collins, Juckes, Fox, 
Beale, Edwards and Barnett, and Mrs. Garnham took part. 


GRIMSBY.—The local lovers of the works of the great author Charles 
Dickens enjoyed themselves to the full on October 11th, when a grand 
Dickensian recital was given, under the auspices of the Branch, in the 
Town Hall by Mr. Duxbury, of Manchester. Mr. Duxbury is a reciter of 
high merit, and he combines with this quality considerable histrionic 
ability and a splendid power over his voice. It is very often the inflection 
of the tones of the voice that give the sense and feeling to a sentence or 
the recital of a narrative, and Mr. Duxbury has made a close study of 
this, and made himself well-nigh perfect in the art of elocution. He was 
assisted by Messrs. Tom Willey and Herbert Dickinson, who rendered 
solos, and by Miss A. E. Wyld, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., who was the 
pianist. Mr. Duxbury recited selections from Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 
These dealt largely with the character of Mr. Scrooge»before and after the 
visits of the ghosts. Later in the evening Mr. Duxbury rendered 
“Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,”’ one of the most popular of the Dickens 
characters. Mr. Duxbury must have been a keen student, not only of 
the works of Dickens, but also of the various phases of human nature, for 
he seemed to have no difficulty in passing from the rough but kind manner 
of Cobbs to the gentle character of the boy, and his work was greatly 
appreciated. The second meeting was held on October 22nd, in the 
School behind the Church House. Mr. W. H. Lamming occupied the 
chair. Mr. T. H. Gale gave an address upon Charles Dickens, showing 
how much the author’s sympathy was on the side of the poorer classes of 
the community, and supported his contention with extracts from the 
Old Curiosity Shop and other books, together with other remarks on the 
“ Pecksniffian ’’ character. 


HASTINGS.—The opening meeting of the Branch took place at the 
Queen’s Hotel on October 31st, when the officers were elected, and the 
report and balance-sheet adopted. A capital musical programme was 
afterwards carried out, the vocalists taking part including Mrs. Horsey, 
Miss Elsie Tyler, and Mr. Joseph Hay, Mrs. Binning officiating at the 
piano. Mr. A. J. Adams gave an interesting reading from Little Dorrit, 
which was greatly enjoyed. Mrs. Cruttenden and Miss Violet Elliott also 
recalled the great master’s works to memory with an amusing dialogue 
between Sairey Gamp (Mrs. Cruttenden) and Betsey Prig (Miss Elliott), 
which evoked roars of laughter. 


HULL.—There was a crowded meeting at the Shakespeare Hall to hear 
the first lecture of the session, given by Mr. Burden, on “ Oliver Twist 
and the Maladministration of the Poor Law in Dickens’s Time.’’ This 
book, Mr. Burden informed us, was written in the “hungry forties.’? The 
poor then were very poor—9s. a week had to support a whole family. 
The higher and middle classes were indifferent to the sufferings of those 
beneath them. The workhouses at that time had a system of “ contract- 
ing out,” without any supervision, which resulted in child labour, poor 
and meagre food, and general neglect. If Dickens had been a Member of 
Parliament or sat on the Poor Law Commission he could not have worked 
such a reform as he did by publishing Oliver Twist, for it appealed to a 
large constituency—that of the world. There were those who thought 
Dickens a dreamer, but the evils he exposed regarding child life had been 
banished by the passing of the Children’s Bill. The lecturer made a 
happy comparison with the child life in “ cottage homes’’ and the absence 
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of pauperisation, which is so characteristic of present-day administra- 
tion. Mr. Burden read with dramatic effect ‘“‘Mr. Bumble’s Courtship ”’ 
—perhaps the only humorous incident in Oliver Twist, and concluded a 
highly interesting and instructive lecture by reading “ Betty Higden’s 
pathetic horror of the Workhouse,’”’ in Our Mutual Friend. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. Bacon, in the discussion which followed, referred to the hard 
lot of the children in Dickens’s time. On November 3rd Mr. F, G. 
Jackson, a Vice-President of the Leeds Branch, gave a lecture on the 
“Quotability of Dickens.’’ The subject of the lecture was novel and 
attractive as far as the Hull Branch was concerned; it involved a wealth 
of Dickensian lore on the part of the lecturer, and introduced every phase 
of Dickens humour. As was to be expected, a most interesting discussion 
followed, the quotability of Dickens compared with other authors forming 
a debatable subject. The President, in thanking Mr. Jackson for his 
excellent lecture, referred to the fact that at no other time of the year 
was Dickens so much quoted and commented upon as at Christmas, not 
only in leading articles and magazines, but the Christmas literature 
generally included Dickens’s name. 


LIVERPOOL.—An interesting and pleasant gathering was held on 
October 31st, the President of the Branch, Dr. Edgar Browne, F.R.C.S., 
occupying the chair. Mr. J. Cuming Walters gave his lecture on 
“ Dickens’s Gallery of Hypocrites,’’ which was quite an intellectual treat, 
composed as it was in the lecturer’s well-known perfect literary language, 
and delivered in his customary felicitous manner. Mr. Walters, in 
acknowledging a very hearty vote of thanks, urged all the members of the 
Branch to use their best efforts to promote the success of the Fellowship 
during the coming year, especially in view of the Dickens Centenary to be 
held in 1912. The following meeting, held on November 14th, consisted of 
a members’ evening, when several interesting and entertaining papers 
were read, viz.: “The Humour and Pathos of Dickens,” by Mr. A. 
McFarland; ‘‘ A Few Remarks on Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s ‘ Life of Charles 
Dickens,’’”’ by Mrs. Dunnett; “‘ Money,’’ by Mr. Noon; “Some Lines of 
Likeness between Thackeray and Dickens,’’ by Mrs. L. A. Tuke; and a 
short explanatory address on “The Daylight Saving Bill,” by Mr. E. 
Wright. 

MAIDSTONE.—The Branch inaugurated the session with a very suc- 
cessful social evening at the Old Palace last month, when a party of 
about 100 members and friends spent a very pleasant time. The Presi- 
dent, Alderman Vaughan, outlined the programme which has _ been 
arranged for the session, and exhorted members to support the committee 
in carrying it out successfully, especially mentioning the visit of Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens on December 5th to lecture on ‘“‘My Father’s 
Life and Works.’’ Songs were given by Mrs. W. Mann, Miss Frost, Mr. 
E. W. B. Abbott, and Mr. W. J. Corke, junr., the ladies being encored 
for the duet “What are the wild waves saying?’’ Mr. HE. E. Hoadley 
recited in his inimitable style, and a short dramatic sketch, “‘ Bob Sawyer’s 
Dinner-Party ”’ (Pickwick Papers), was given by Miss B. McVitie, Mr. 
W. J. Anstey, Mr. J. Brown, Mr. Harold Dunning (by whom it had been 
arranged), and Mr. Wm. Vaughan. An efficient orchestra, kindly pro- 
vided and conducted by Mr. J. H. Thornhill, A.C.P., who also acted as 
accompanist, enlivened the proceedings, and during the evening light re- 
freshments were served. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first meeting of the seasun was held at the 
Hotel Walton, October 26th. There was a large attendance. President 
John M. Patterson took the chair. Mr. John G. Scorer read a selection 
from Nicholas Nickleby, giving the scene of the meeting of Squeers and 
Nicholas at the Saracen’s Head, together with Nicholas’s first day at 
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Dotheboys Hall. Preceding the reading, Mr. Scorer told of the recent 
organisation of the Associate Players, the purpose of which is to give an 
annual performance of a Dickens play, the proceeds to be given toward 
the charitable objects of the Fellowship. Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
read “The Mississippi Eden,’’ an article which appeared in a recent 
number of Harper’s Magazine. Mr. C. J. Lippmann read an interesting 
paper on “ Dickens’s Lovers,’’ in which he called special attention to 
Bradley Headstone, Tom Pinch, and Sydney Carton. 

SHEFFIELD.—On November 10th a lantern lecture, entitled 
“ Dickens’s Folk,’’ was given in the Victoria Hall. In many cases photo- 
graphs were shown of Mr. Bransby Williams in the various characters, 
as were also various places connected with the novelist’s works and copies 
of sketches by various artists. Mr. John Abey was the reader, and he 
explained the slides by quotations from portions of the novels. Mr. T. W. 
Padmore presided. 

TORONTO.—The Branch held its opening meeting of the season at 
the Normal School on Tuesday, October 25th, for the purpose of re- 
organising. The following officers were elected :—Heon. President, Lieut.- . 
Governor Hon. J. M. Gibson, succeeding the late Dr. Goldwin Smith ; 
President, Mr. E. S. Williamson ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, 
Mrs. Jean Blewett, Miss N. Coleman, Mr. J. Montgomery, Mr. J. W. 
Bengough and Mr. A. M. Denovan; Secretary, Miss M. Pennell; Trea- 
surer, Mr. F. W. Hayden. An entertaining programme was rendered, 
Mr. Bengough reciting an original poem, “ A Dickens Dream ’’; Miss N. 
Coleman reading “ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn’’; Mr. L. Lugsdin re- 
citing “The Jackdaw of Rheims,’’ from “The Ingoldsby Legends’”’; and 
Mrs. Blewett giving an original humorous poem describing the formation 
of a Dickens society in the country. 

WEST LONDON.—tThe Branch held its first meeting of the session 
on October 21st. Mr. Harwood read from Pickwick the compromise with 
Mr. Jingle; Miss Varndall read with great feeling from Barnaby Rudge, 
finishing with the pathetic prison scene. Mr. Staff, who was heartily 
received, gave a piece of his own, entitled “The Proposal,’’ which 
thoroughly amused everybody. Miss Hughes was very clever in her 
rendering of Mrs. Lirriper in Paris. At the business part of the meeting 
Mr. Jacobs took the chair. The report was read showing the membership 
of the Branch to be 97, and recorded well-attended meetings. The 
balance-sheet was read, and b6th were adopted and passed. Mr. Jacobs 
formally resigned, and Mr. Romayne was elected President, as were also 
the Vice-Presidents, Tréasurer, Secretary and Auditor. Mr. Chaplin 
brought an enjoyable evening to a close by giving character sketches of 
Squeers and Fagin. . 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The opening meeting of the session 
was held on the evening of October 31st, in the Masonic Hall, which was 
well filled. SirsWm. Bilsland, Bart., Hon. President, occupied the chair. 
Mr. T. Harcourt Kitchin, President, delivered a lecture on “ Dickens as 
a Journalist: A Study in Newspaper Development.’’ He said that 
Dickens as a journalist was much in advance of his time, and there was 
no scope in the papers of his day for the full exercise of his pre-eminent 
gifts. He was a born special correspondent at a time when newspapers 
had not discovered how to use a special correspondent. Dickens had a 
sure instinct for the subjects in which the public were interested and the 
descriptive pen which seized and retained that interest. He left a very 
deep mark even upon the strictly professional branches of journalism. 
The modern magazine was largely due to Dickens’s pioneer efforts with 
Household Words and All the Year Round. The Christmas numbers were 
due entirely to him, and had not departed from the tradition which he 
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a The influence of Dickens was profound. No one in the 
Jes of journalism had done so much. Sir Donald MacAllister, Prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Kitchin 
for his lecture. 


MR. J. W. T. LEY LECTURES AT BATH.—At the New Church, 
Bath, Mr. J. W. T. Ley gave a lantern lecture on Charles Dickens on 
November 9th. The Rev. F. J. Stockton presided. Mr. Ley told the 
story of Dickens’s life, and dealt with the London and Rochester Dickens 
associations. In addition to the portraits of the novelist and the places 
and scenes associated with him, Mr. Ley showed on the screen a portrait 
of the original of Justice Stareleigh and facsimile reproductions of auto- 
graph letters from Count Tolstoy and Jules Verne written to him per- 
sonally. Mr. Ley gave appropriate and amusing extracts from the 
various novels, and told several interesting and little-known anecdotes. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

Stories from Dickens, selected and re-told by Joyce Cobb. London: 
Methuen & Co. Is. 6d. net. 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, by Charles Dickens. Illus- 
trated with 24 coloured plates and 100 pictures in the text, by Cecil Aldin. 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 2 vols., 21s. net. 

Nicholas Nickleby, 2 vols. ; and A Child’s History of England, 1 vol. In 

e “Centenary”? Edition. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Dickens and the Drama, by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. With 32 illus- 
trations. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 5s. net. 

Charles Dickens, by W. Teignmouth Shore (‘Little Books on Great 
ae ”). Illustrated in colour by Fred Barnard. London: Cassell & 

, Ltd. 1s. net. 

eChaie Dickens for Boys and Girls, by Amy Steedman. Frontis- 
piece. London: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 1s. net. 

Pages from a Journal, by Mark seer (containing lecture on 
“Little Nell’’). London: Henry Frowde. . 6d. net. 

MAGAZINE AND bees ARTICLES. 

A Tale of Two Cities. Paisley Gazette, October 15th. 

“Charles Dickens and Welsh Bard.’’ Cardiff Western Mail, October 
18th. 

“ Dickens and his Century,’ by B. Norman. Irish Independent, October 
18th. 

“ Scrooge,’’ a letter by D. Cork Constitution, October 20th. 

“Charles Dickens and Cricket.’’ Cricket, October 27th. 

“A Link with Dickens,’”’ by X. TT. P.’s Weekly, October 28th. 

“Charles Dickens Testimonial Stamp.’’ Daily Telegraph, October 31st. 
Letters from Sir Squire Bancroft (November ist), Arthur Pinero (Novem- 
ber 3rd), Beckles Willson (November 5th), Fred J. Melville (Nov. 9th). 

“Charles Dickens and Reform,’’ by B. W. Matz. Fully illustrated 
with special portrait supplement. The Bookman, November. 

a a and Pickwick Cited.’’ Irish Times, November 3rd (and 
Leader). 

“The German Dickens: Fritz Reuter, 1810-1910,” by H. J. W. T. P.’s 
Weekly, November 4th; and Manchester Evening News, November 5th. 

“The Charm of Dickens.”’ Nottingham Guardian, November 7th. 

ed Reminiscences of Dickens: An Interview with Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens,’’ by Raymond Blathwayt. Great Thoughts, November 12th. 

- “Old Friends with New Faces: Pickwick Characters,’’ by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I. Illustrated London News, November 12th. 
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“Our Mutual Friend: The Vehement Humanity of Dickens,” by J. P.C. 


Pall Mall Gazette, November 15th. 


“The Dickens Testimonial Stamp.’ A letter to Punch, November 16th. 
“Clare Market and its District.’? Academy, November 12th. 
‘Charles Dickens and Chatham,”’ by Edwin Harris. Chatham Stan- 


dard, November 16th. 


OND 


9. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 


. Hull: “Some Odd Characters,’’ by Miss Pollard, at Shakespeare Hall, 


at 8. 
. Manchester: Papers on Great Expectations, at Institute, at 7.30. 
. Liverpool: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Café. 
Brighton: Lantern Lecture, “Charles Dickens,’ by Mr. J. H. K. 
Todd, at Steine House, at 8. 


. Brixton: Whist Drive, at Hammerton Hall, Stockwell Green, at 8. 


Maidstone: ‘‘ My Father’s Life and Works,’ by Mr. A. T. Dickens, 
at Corn Exchange. 


. Leeds: Whist Drive. 
. Glasgow: Elocutionary and Musical Society, at Masonic Hall, at 8. 
. Halifax: “ Christmas Carols,’ by Rev. E. W. Easton, at Central Hall, 


at 7.45. 

Edinburgh : Magazine Night, at 5, St. Andrew’s Square. 

Forest Gate: Reading Circle (Pickwick), at Earlham Hall. 

Sheffield: Recital, A Tale of Two Citres, by Mr. Frank Speaight, at 
Montgomery Hall. 

Grimsby: “An Evening with Dickens,” by Mr. John Seddon, at 
Church House. 


12-17. Headquarters: Dramatic Performance of The Old Curiosity Shop, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
eh 
22. 


29. 


by Dickens Repertoire Co., at Broadway Theatre, New Cross, 
E 


S.E. 

Southend: Recital, 4 Christmas Carol, by Mr. Wm. Miles, at Tech- 
nical Schools, at 8. 

Liverpool: Dramatic Performance and Social, at Royal Institute. 

Sheffield: Recital, A Christmas Carol, by Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, at 
Cutlers’ Hall. | 

Leeds: “ Charles Dickens and Christmas,’’ by Mr. A. P. Snodgrass. 

Southampton: President’s Christmas Address, at Kell Memorial Hall, 
at 8. . 

Bristol: Conversazione, at Whatley Hall, at 8. 

Dublin: “ Dickens’s, Christmas Books,’’? by Mr. G. A. Young, at 
XL Café. 

Stockport :,“‘ Donovan: A Modern Englishinan,’’ by Mr. E. Helm, in 
Minister’s Room, 8.8.8., at 8. 

Hull: Dickens’s Humour and Pathos,’ by Councillor Booth, at 
Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 

Forest Gate: Recital by Mr. John Tosceni, at Earlham Hall. 

Birmingham: Members’ Evening, at Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 

Dublin: Dickens’s Fellowship Dance. 

Brixton: Reading, “The Story of Little Dombey,”’ at Independent 
Church, at 8. 

Edinburgh: Christmas Entertainment, at Gould Hall. 

Glasgow: Dickens Christmas Commemoration Entertainment to Poor 
Children, at City Hall. 

Hull: An Evening with David Copperfield, by members, at Shake- 
speare Hall, at 8. 


